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For the Companion. *‘O, Rose, how could you!” cried her aunt, 
TIM, THE VAGABOND. horrified as the story was told her, and began 
" BY MRS, M. A. DENISON. sprinkling the child with cologne. Her mother, 
There is always a spice of the dare-devil in our fading silently, smiled from her pillows on the 
sharp-featured, keen-witted vagabond boys. And sofa. 
[never look at them without pity. I think ‘‘Was he very ragged and dirty ?” asked papa, 
-—“ of their dens of homés in the dark places of the quietly. 
ork, if city, where crime, and want, and misery brood ‘Yes, papa, but can’t ragged people hear the 
pad and fester together, like living sores that no hu- 


Gives | man hand can heal. 
Only a few days ago I saw one of these neg- 


t those 








horse was poor Tim.’s object of fondest contem- | 


never dared to think of himself as becoming the 


a style as that, when it took him a week to gather 


So it was with places of amusement, where 
gaudy carriages let out their gaudier occupants, 
Tim. stood by, open-mouthed, looking with 
greedy eyes at the jewels, one alone of which 
might have clothed and educated him, and try- 
ing to fathom the reasons why, such splendors 
were possessed by some, and nothing at all by him. 
And then the boy jumped away, and, oddly enough, 
began swearing at some of his fellows, or com- 
mitting some fool-hardy deed with a relish and 
zest for wickedness that drove every thing else 


ARVE lected, unhappy boys drunk. If he had been 
rst in- the victim of forty years of debauchery he could 
ce, ON scarcely have looked worse. The shaking limbs, 
ohn the bleared eyes, the swollen features distorted 
by miserable grimaces to imaginary companions, 
‘ were all there. The fiend of alcohol does his 
work boldly, there’s no denying that. He lays 
bis awful colors upon the whitest canvas, and at 
his first touch conjures up an image of hell. 
Returning by the same road, I saw the boy 
again, but in a different position. He had fallen, 
for the fiend had taken the strength out of his 
: firm young limbs, and he laid there an almost 
\ senseless heap, his crimsoned cheek half covered 
by the slouching old cap that had fallen over it. 
Above him stood a dog, a rough and shaggy 
brute, sniffing now and then, and lifting his nose 
TION. in intelligent amazement, very much as if he had 
sania nid, “1 wonder what kind of an object this is?” 
ae That boy could not have been fifteen years old, 
most emi- ad yes strong men passed him by with scarcely a 
exten at look, and there was no one to enact the part of 
ully refund cs 
is and $1 good Samaritan. 
tthe genu- 
D., Boston, 
sim 
his neglected body with evil in every shape, my stealing what they cannot beg. 
” soul pitied him, and I could have wept hot, burn- 
For most assuredly all has been wrong with him; | than when he passed well-dressed, contemptuous 
no kind lips ever whispered to him of Jesus be- | lads of his own age. | 
fore the heart had hardened in iniquity ; all his 
| pathway, from the miserable cradle tll now, has I?” he asked himself often. 
MS, been encompassed with sin. 
| EYES What shall we do with these poor, wretched 
amor, souls, so midnight dark? Let us, at least, if we | guardians to see that they were kept from vice. 
S. tan do nothing for them, refrain from despising 
VER MADB. them and making sport of their infirmities. 
I do not doubt that some of those beggars 
and blind men whom Jesus healed were horrible 
look at. Would you and I, I wonder, have 
ea touched those revolting sores—those masses of 
ICES. corruption—those moving bundles of rags that 
had lain in the dirt and filth of lanes and hedges? 
Iam afraid we do not bring before us quite plain- 
), $48, STL lyenough the kind of work that the Holy Christ 
‘ was almost always engaged in. I think of this 
OWE PRESS very often when I enter our splendid churches, | St 
agg and find my senses lulled to the sweetest repose | # Sixpence, and often longer. 
rect, Beste by the beauty and order around me. It is well if 
aa || my attention be not attracted to the rich and cost- 
ly dresses—the diamond-like sprays—the curling, 
floating feathers—the beautiful flowers—the soft, 
on heavy velvets—the gay colors that meet my eye 
at every turn. 
Lawes Yes, sometimes even there comes up before me 
eM tke small, uninviting street of an oriental city, 
er. and Christ standing at the open door of some 
poor cabin, holding audience with the veriest out- 
casts of that deserted place—deserted, I mean, by 
nega 


the rich and the influential citizens who live in 
8. gtand houses. . 

I meant to speak before of little Tim. Watkins, 
but my pen got ahead of me, and almost before I 
knew it jotted down what is written. 

Tim. was a precocious, swearing, dirty, and in 
tome respects almost worthless fellow. A vaga- 
bond of the very worst kind was Tim. Watkins. 
He had been on the street ever since he could 
Ttemember. His knowledge of the purlieus of the 
tity, and his vocabulary of slang were almost in- 
finite. His father had died in prison, his mother 
in the watch-house, and here the boy was, a claim- 
ant upon the world’s charity, a candidate for im- 
Mortality, yet homeless, churchless, godless. 

Tim. was bright ; he had a splendid intellect, as 
after circumstances proved. He loved, as he ex- 
Pressed it, to ‘“‘gammon” people—to tell them 
strange stories of sorrow and destitution, not so 
Much lies in the reality as the intent, for he was 


































































out of his head, and made proper people cry out 
that he was an imp and something worse. 

In one of these wondering frames of mind he 
stood outside a stately church edifice one lovely 
Sabbath morning. Well-dressed crowds had been 
thronging in, and now the faint tones of an organ 
came floating out on the atmosphere. How 
sweet it sounded to him, that clear, tremulous, 
soft strain of sacred music. He leaned against 
the iron railing; he had done thinking now. 
The air breathed fresh about him, lifting his 
dirty rags, and trembling about the matted, yel- 
low hair. His face was clean, for in a sort of 
blind way he thought he must look a trifle bet- 
ter on the Sabbath; but the poor little fellow sel- 
dom troubled himself to change his clothes, for 
the very good reason that he had nothing to 
change with. It may be that the exceeding 


beauty of the day had entered his dimly, seeing 
soul, and he felt that there was above and around 





Reedy enough, heaven knows. 














him something purer than entered his daily life. 








TIM, THE VAGABOND. 


In some way the boy got his living. These | He took one peep into the vestibule. The stately 
And yet, wicked, awfully wicked, I fear, as| hungry boys must live, and they will, after some old sexton, whose locks, as white as suow, stood 
bemust have been, full to the very surface of | miserable fashion, begging what they cannot earn, straight up as if every hair was separately 


Farther up and still 


gospel? Iwish they could. I knowa good many 
I'd have to church. How wicked it is!” she 
added, with emphasis. , 

‘‘What is wicked, darling ?” 

‘‘Why, because people are poor and wretched 
they can’t go to church. Were meeting-houses 
built for fashionable people, I wonder?” 

There was silence. Only the sweet-faced in- 
valid said. 

“Come here, Rose, and kiss me,” and whis- 
pered something in her ear that made her crimson 
with pleasure. 

Dear, heavenly-minded child, it was her last 
missionary act on earth. Another Sabbath and 
her sweet face was in church, but white and 
frozen into a beauty that should never again call 
forth tears and smiles. In all his sorrow the 
father saw a ragged boy hovering amidst the 
crowd, and his heart told him who ‘he was. 

“Do you want to see her?” he asked, and took 
the child’s hand. 

Awed and trembling, the boy looked on the 
sweet face that he should never see again and 
never forget. He did not cry; tears seldom 
trouble the eyes of such as he, unless drawn forth 
by acute pain; but he shivered, and away down 
in his heart he felt dimly what mortality was, 
and that somewhere, perhaps, his little friend still 


| brushed, had. gone to some inner place. The | lived. 
The poor, miserable boy used often to think, in! doors were open, and the splendor of sunshine, 
ing tears over that neglected, iniquitous boy. | his strange, disjointed way, and never harder) of crimson hangings and bright cords, of softly 


So Rose, being dead, yet speaketh, for Tim. is 
the brightest ornament of the Sunday school of 


flowing colors, and rich, warm harmonies, came up- | that same church in which, ten years ago, he stole 


on his vagabond eyes with a sense of relief and|to hear the music and have some ‘‘fun.” Dr. 
‘What makes them coves so much finer than} beauty that made his bosom swell again. 


Velours became interested in the little vagabond 


Wondering what “them coves” were all doing | for his daughter’s sake, and finding that he had 
The answer came that they had homes to shel-|in there, poor Tim. ventured upon the steps. 


ter them, parents to care for them, teachers and Ah! that music! gloriously sweet to his untaught 
| senses, thrilling and sobbing along the avenues of clothed him, and thereby was instrumental in 
Tim. was a speculative genius. He never held’ his young soul, making his pulses beat to a| 
a horse for a gentleman but he wandered how the | strange sense of ecstasy, drawing him on and on, 
man came to get along so grandly, how he ever| until he seemed standing under the very flood- 
attained such a dignity as to own a horse, for a/ gates of celestial melody. 
Impishly, and with an irreverence which did his 
plation. In his wildest dreams of ambition he | street-teaching credit, he concluded that he would 
stroll in and see what it all meant. 
possessor of a horse. If he passed a house in| was off duty. His keen eyes and alert ears were 
which at one glance he saw the evidences of surely asleep this time. 
wealth, it set him thinking how any man could| farther. The soft carpet felt very comfortable 
ever have gathered enough money to live in such| even to his calloused feet; the hangings and the 
splendid pulpit grew upon his fascinated senses. 
Down nearly to the end of the aisle he had crept, 
a strange, mad twinkle in his smart, bright eyes, 
one hand in his ragged pocket, when catching the | and selling them to the British. 
eye of the minister, who was looking with an odd 
sort of stare over the side of his cushion, the boy 
colored crimson and turned about. 

At that instant sweet little Rose Velours, (she 
is an angel now) that rose-bud of a child, she 
was then, only not clothed upon with the new 
body as she is now, opened the door of the 
Velours’ costly pew, and beckoned him with her 
wee, white fingers. Mechanically, with a stare 
and a grimace, the boy entered, perhaps impu- 
dently, for a queer grin distorted his features as 
he seated himself upon the soft cushion. The 
family were at home on account of illness, and 
only little Rose had been sent, the little child- 
woman of eleven. 

‘Please take your hat off,” said Rose. 
He threw it down with a spice of mischief in 
the corner, and began swinging his legs with! women resisted manfully until overpowered by 


great glee, no doubt meditating mischief. Little | superior numbers. Pretty Laney was seized, and 
Rosa laid her white, spotless hand on his arm. 


no parents, and was an unusually bright, intelli- 
| gent boy, he took him into his employment, 
saving a soul, 

And God sees that every man and woman who 
names His name may in some such way as this do 
Him acceptable service. 

chica ste 
For the Companion. 
The sexton| tHE COW-BOYS AND THE DOGS, IN THE 
WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 

In the time of our revolutionary war there 
was a class of marauders greatly detested by our 
suffering ancestors. They were called cow-boys, 
and were refugees from the British side, who kept 
up a kind of guerilla warfare by stealing the cattle 
of the Americans, driving them to New York, 


You have read of, some of you may have seen, 
Washington Irving’s beautiful residence upon the 
Hudson, called Sunnyside. The original building, 
or Wolfert’s Roost, as history tells us, was erected 
by Jacob Van Tassel. He was a sworn enemy. 
to these detestable cow-boys. His garrison con- 
sisted of himself, his wife, her sister Nochie Van 
Wurmer, Dinah, a big negress, and Laney Van 
Tassel, his beautiful daughter. He owned one 
gun, of long range, called a goose gun. Our five 
mile Columbiads might laugh at the goose gun in 
these days, but it did its duty well, and that is all 
that little guns or little folks are asked to do, and 
happy are they if they succeed. 

One day an armed vessel sailed up to the garri- 
son. The men on board were aware, perhaps, that 
Jacob and his trusty gun were awayy but the 


the pillagers were hurrying her to their boat, 


“Don’t, please,” she whispered, plaintively,| when her father unexpectedly came to her res- 


*‘this is God’s house.” 


cue, and the cowardly invaders ran away as fast 


Something, whether the words, her voice, or | as their cowardly legs could carry them. 


the Spirit, who can tell, awed him suddenly. His 


limbs fell into their proper place, his eyes grew| boys were, wewill relate a story which we learned 
serious ; for the first time he comprehended that | from a gentleman who is very fond of dogs, be- 
there was a power above him. 


And now that you understand what the cow- 


cause he has been for many years a thoughtful 


‘*You'll come again,” said Rose, detaining him | observer of their sagacity and faithfulness. 


with the soft, fluttering touch of her fingers. He 
said ‘‘yaas,” sheepishly, and went away. 


During the revolutionary war his grandmother— 
we will call her Mrs. Watson—was left in charge 
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of a hotel, or tavern, as they called it then. She 
was like most women in those perilous times, a 
courageous woman, and she had two valiant de- 
fenders—two dogs named Bull and Tiger. 

The cow-boys were, or would have been, fre- 
quent visitors at Mrs. Watson’s if they had been 
allowed to come, but they never made very free 
with her fat cattle or nice cows, for Bull defended 
the house, while,Tiger looked after affairs at the 
barn. 

When a traveller approached the house in the 
day time, one of the dogs would go out to meet 
him, and decide whether he was friend or enemy. 
Woe to the cow-boy in disguise that hoped to 
deceive one of these brave dogs. A fearless 
spirit in a good cause made them look too dan- 

erous to be meddled with. When they were sat- 
isfied that the new-comer was a true patriot with- 
out a taint of Toryism, why, then Tiger became 
alamb, and trotted meekly along by the stranger's 
side until he bad introduced him to his mistress, 
who entertained him hospitably, and Mrs. Watson 
never doubted any man that her dogs pronounced 
all right. 

If, during the dog’s examination of the new- 
comer, a cow-boy chanced to come along, the 

og would eye them both keenly. If he saw a sign 
of recognition between the two he at once told 
them both by a menacing growl that they must 
not enter the door yard. if on the other hand, 
the stranger did not appear to be acquainted with 
the cow-boy, he had permission to come in, while 
the cow-boy was escorted on his way in a hurry. 

How could they know the difference ? 

Ah! how can we explain how a dog decides at 
first sight whether a man is a rascal or not, and 
tells with unerring instinct which man out of a 
crowd to attach himself to, and cling to and de- 
fend with generous forgetfulness of his own life ? 
Of all God's gifts to man the faithful dog is truly 
the most remarkable. 

At night Tiger took his post at the barn, while 
Bull lay down just inside the house door. The 
moment a cow-boy or any other enemy came 
stealing in on noiseless foot, Tiger went to the 
house door and told his fellow watchman of the 
fact, and Bull walked directly to his mistress’ 
bedside and awoke her, and by the time the brave 
old’ lady and her servants were astir, the cow- 
boys would run off, cursing the dogs who had 
cheated them out of their expected booty. 

One cow-boy, more adroit or bolder than the 
rest, broke in one night through a window, which 
closed upon him and held him fast until Mrs. 
Watson had beaten him soundly over the head 
with her fire shovel. 

The gentleman alluded also to a little dog 
named Napoleon, that attached itself closely to 
a child of two years, and followed it all day 
with tender care, and when the baby went to its 
little bed upon the floor, lay down by his side, 
and rose every time the restless little fellow threw 
off the clothes during the night, and pulled them 
all about him with its teeth, and tucked them 
down as anxiously as any mother would have 
done. It was a pity to part them, but a sea cap- 
tain saw and fancied the dog and took him to sea 
with him. 

Another pet dog was fond of going to church. 
He behaved with the utmost propriety. When 
they sung a ne he always wished to look over 
the hymn book with one of the family, and would 
put his paw on the corner of a leaf and look down 
the page with a ludicrous expression of wisdom 
on his little puppy face that we fear did not help 
the devotions of the bright young eyes in his 
vicinity much. 

——+oo—_—_—_—_——_ 


A BLACK LADY, 


It was a wet, disagreeable day, the sidewalks 
were muddy and slippery, the rain fell ceaselessly, 
and people had a forlorn and uncomfortable look 
as they plodded along the streets. I was going a 
long way out of town, and as usual, settled myself 
for a ride in a street car. We made slow prog- 
ress, for the rain sent many fugitives to seek our 
shelter, and everybody seemed to feel that every- 
body else was in the way, as one after another, 
with dripping umbrella, muddy boots, or worse, 
voluminous Sagyled skirts, came crowding past, 
vainly looking for a seat. These street cars are 
fine places for the study of human nature, and I 
always improve my time, in a quiet way, of 
course, believing that trifles indicate character as 
well as'great actions, although [ do get deceived 
sometimes, when trifling acts are affected and not 
spontaneous, as, for instance, when Jones yields 
his seat very gracefully to a charming young lady, 
but as I happen to know, keeps the most com- 
fortable chair at home, notwithstanding his wife-or 
mother may be very tired and need it more. 
After a while we got rid of a part of our passen- 
gers, and were becoming quite comfortable and 
reconciled to our accommodations. Ring, went 
the bell, and we stopped again. 

‘Got a seat here for an old woman?” we heard 
a cheery voice say, and then a round, black face 
looked in at the door, and we saw a jolly old 
negro woman, for it was in Boston, where many 
labor under the delusion that negroes have souls, 
and that a black person is good as anybody. 
This one was about sixty years old, I thought, for 
it puzzles me to count the years on a black face, 
but her heart was young, I am sure, and not- 
withstanding her features were of an ebony hue, 
they were as bright and sunny as a spring morn- 
ing. She was neatly dressed, far better than 
some fine ladies in the car who began to shrink a 
little in anticipation of her passing them to the 
only vacant seat by the opposite door. The old 
lady looked smilingly through the car, no one 
moved, in fact there was hardly time, for she 
turried quickly, and tapping the conductor's arm, 
said, 


‘Bless your heart, honey, I couldn't think of 
coming pest all these nice ladies, I, in my wet 
ust tbe wait a bit, and I'll run around 

stepping quickly down, out she! so much to be dreaded as the miseries of slavery. 


dress ! 
outside ;” an 





with a satisfied look she took her well-earned 
seat. I think every one was touched by her kind 
consideration, for a low buzz of approval went 
through the car, and many pleasant looks were 
given her, and two openly thanked her. As for 
me, I felt rebuked. I thought this poor, old 
black woman had given a beautiful lesson, and I 
took it home, and thanked her in my heart. I 
thought of the many white ladies whom I had 
seen hustling and crowding for the best seat, care- 
less of everybody’s comfort but their own, taking 
seats from gentlemen as a matter of course, with- 
out even =e simple thanks, and I said 
surely they might learn a lesson from this old, 
black lady, for lady she certainly was.—Boston 
Recorder. 
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THE END OF THE REBELLION. 


Our young readers have seen the joyful fa- 
ces and heard the happy voices of thousands of 
people, within the last few days. We all now 
know what it is for. We have learned that 
Richmond has fallen, no more to lift up her head, 
and that the rebel Gen. Lee and all his army have 
finally been compelled tosurrender. The so-called 
Southern Confederacy is trampled in the dust, and 
its leaders, who tried to destroy our fair Union, 
will soon be like Cain of wld, wanderers and out- 
casts upon the face of the earth. We may well 
lift up our heads and feel proud of what our brave 
soldiers have done. We have passed through a 
fiery trial that would, without doubt, have de- 
troyed any other government, and have come 
out unscathed. Henceforth we can respect our- 
selves, and other nations will respect and fear us. 
For this we can devoutly thank that kind Provi- 
dence who has given us strength to suffer and be 
strong. 

“O God, Thy arm was here, 
And not to us, but to Thy arm alone 
Ascribe we all.” 

At eight o’clock in the morning of April 3d 
Richmond was taken, and the long and coura- 
geous labors of Gen. Grant were crowned with 
success. The first of our troops to enter were 
those under command of Gen. Weitzel. These 
are colored troops, and this fact added tenfold to 
the ignominy of its surrender. For several days 
before this there had been terrible fighting all 
along our lines. Our men fought manfully, and 
as one fell wounded or dying, his comrade stepped 
forward unflinchingly to fill his place. Sun- 
day, April 2d, was a fearful day. The rebels 
fought with the fury of desperation. It was a 
beautiful spring morning, the grass was green and 


the birds far away were singing blithely, as Gen. | 


Grant ordered a grand charge in four columns. 
For three hours previous there had been a furious 
cannonade extending along the front for nearly 
five miles. At daybreak came the grand onset, 
and our men bore down upon the enemy with a 
fury that was impossible for them to resist. The 
rebel lines were broken here and there through- 
out their whole length. In vain their officers 
rushed forward to encourage their men, who at 
length threw down their arms and fled in terror. 
Meanwhile the gallant Sheridan with his cavalry 
had been fiercely making his way against the 
rebel right wing. He had flanked it, and was 
pressing resistlessly on. Nothing could stand be- 
fore his men, and Gen. Lee now saw that it was all 
over with him and his army. The heaviest fight- 
ing took place near Petersburg, and here Gen. 
Lee commanded in person. As the afternoon of 
Sunday drew nigh, he withdrew his shattered and 
dispirited forces from the fortifications around the 
city and prepared to leave it. He sent an order- 
ly to Jeff. Davis informing him that Petersburg 
must be evacuated, and also that Richmond could 
no longer be held. The arch-rebel was attend- 
ing church. The officer walked up the broad 
aisle amidst the wonder of the congregation, and 
handed the dispatch to Jeff. Davis. The latter 
turned pale, and left the house. Preparations 
were at once made to leave the city, and as the 
people passed on their way home they saw sol- 
diers burning the papers of the rebel government 
in front of the Capitol. The rebels determined 
to destroy all they could not carry away with 
them, and leave the city a heap of smoking ruins. 
They said it should be a Moscow to the invading 
and victorious army. They fired the public build- 
ings, and from them the ruin spread far and wide. 


| When our soldiers entered they found over five 
| hundred buildings»on fire. Lee and Davis and 
jall their rebel rout had fled, and im their rage 


had left havoc and desolation behind them. 
The horrors of war are fearful, but they are not 


went into the rain and the deep mud again, and! Lee had fled, and Grant was soon on his track, 


ures 





The retreating rebels had left everything scat- 
tered along their path. Guns, ammunition, mus- 
kets, coats, blankets, had all been thrown away 
in the hurry of their fearful and demoralized 
panic. Soon the rebel leader found Sheridan, the 
.| The western United States are visited at cen 


Murat of our army, pressing closely upon him 


Warren’s corps was with him, and Grant was not 
far off. Soon his left wing was surrounded, and 
obliged to surrender, with ten rebel generals and 
all their cquipage. On the ninth of April Lee 
saw that all was over, and sent a despatch to Gen. 
Grant stating that he was ready to give himself 
up with all his army. Thus was the rebel finally 
crushed, and the death-blow given to the most 
cruel, unnecessary and gigantic rebellion that the 


world ever saw. 


It is an old maxim that ‘‘to the victors belong 
the spoils.” In our case they certainly deserve 
it. What reward can be too great for Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan and the host of brave men 
that have fought and bled for their country? 
Their 
constant patriotism, their heroic endurance, their 
long-suffering will now receive the reward they 
We will not forget them in the day of 
our rejoicing, nor refuse them the love and ad- 
miration that are always due to brave deeds. 
Nor will we forget those who have fallen in our 
long contest, and who have not lived to see the 
glory of our renewed youth. Let our young 
readers ever think of these who thus sacrificed 
When we see any 
of their weeping, sorrowing relatives, mothers, 
widows, brothers, sisters of these martyrs of lib- 
erty, let us try to comfort their sadness, assuage 
their tears, that they may feel that their dearly 


Their blood has not been shed in vain. 


merit. 


themselves for their country. 


loved ones have not died in vain. 
must now become happy and prosperous. 


power. 


shall our country feel that we are worthy of her 


so shall we contribute each one his mite to her 


undying prosperity. 


MY LITTLE BROTHER. 


The golden peach on the orchard wall, 
Soft feeding in the sun, 

Hath never so downy and rosy a cheek 
As this laughing little one. 

The brook that murmurs and dimples alone 
Through glen, and grove, and lea, 

Hath never a life so merry and true 
As my brown little brother of three. 

From flower to flower, and from bower to bower, 
In my mother’s garden green, 

A-peering at this, and a-cheering at that, 
The funniest ever was seen;— 

Now throwing himself in his mother's lap, 
With his cheek upon her breast. 

He tells his wonderful travels, torsooth! 
And chatters himself to rest. 

And what may become of that brother of mine, 
Asleep in his mother’s bosom? 

Will the wee rosy bud of his being, at last, 
Into a wild-flower blossom? 

Will the hopes that are deepening as silent and fair 
As the azure about his eye, 

Be told in glory and motherly pride, 
Or answer with a sigh? 

Let the curtain rest; for alas! ‘tis told 
That Mercy’s hand benign 

Hath woven and spun the gossamer thread 
That forms the fabric fine. 

Then dream, dearest Jackie! thy sinless dream, 
And waken qs blithe and as free; 

There's many a change in twenty long years, 
My brown little brother of three! Davip Gray. 





————+on—___—_ 


HELP YOUR FATHER! 


‘**My hands are so stiff I can hardly hold a pen,” 
said Farmer Wilber, ashe sat down to ‘figure 
out” some accounts that were getting behindhand. 

“Could I help you, father?” said Lucy, laying 
“I should be 


down her bright crochet work. 
glad to if I only knew what you wished written.” 


“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you could, Lucy,” 
“Pretty good at figures, 


he said, reflectively. 
are you?” 


‘It would be a fine story if I did not know 
something of them after going twice through the 


arithmetic,” said Lucy, laughing. 


‘*Well, Ican show you in five minutes what I 
have to do, and it'll be a powerful help if you can 
I never was a master hand at ac- 
counts in my best days, and it does not grow any 


do it for me. 


easier, as I cane, since I put on specs,” 


Very patiently did the helpful daughter plod 
through the long, dull lines of figures, leaving the 
gay worsted work to lie idle all the evening, 
though she was in such haste to finish her scarf. 
It was reward enough to see her tired father, who 
had been toiling all day for herself and the other 
dear ones, sitting so cosily in his easy-chair, en- 
joying his weekly paper as it can only be enjoyed 
in a country home, where news from the great 
world beyond comes seldom, and is eagerly 


sought for. 


The clock struck nine before her task was over, 
but the hearty, ‘‘Thank you, daughter, a thousand 


times,” took away all sense of weariness. 


‘It’s rather looking up, when a man can have 
“Tt is not every 


an amanuensis,” said the father. 
farmer that can afford it.” 


‘Nor every farmer’s daughter that is capable 
of making one,” said mother, with a little par- 


donable maternal pride. 


‘‘Nor every one that would be willing, if she 
were able,” said Mr. Wilber—which last was a 


Our country 
Our 
course will be on and on to renewed vigor and 
Let us all devoutly thank that kind 
Providence which has brought us successfully 
through our great struggle, and resolve anew to 
do all that we can in future for His glory. So 


——_—_ 
afford you all the luxuries you covet. 

exert as great an influence on their pare 
parents do on their children.—Country Gentlemat! 
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A PIGHON ROOST IN KENTUCKY, 





tain times of the year by immense flocks of pigeons 
which fly together in bodies of many thousands, 
perching as close as they can settle on the trees 
when they alight, or covering the ground over 
large spaces when feeding. Audubon, the cele. 
brated naturalist, gives an account of their vast 
numbers, which seems almost incredible. Ip the 
autumn of 1813, while on his way from his home 
in Henderson, on the Ohio, to Louisville, he ob- 
served the pigeons flying from north-east to south. 
west in such numbers that he thought he woulg 
try to calculate how many there really were. Djs. 
mounting and seating himself on a knoll, he be. 
gan making a dot in his note-book for every figck 
that passed, but in a short time he had to give up 
the attempt, as he had already put down a hundreq 
and sixty-three in twenty-three minutes, and they 
still poured on in countless multitudes. The air 
was literally filled with pigeons; thé light of 
noon day was obscured as if by an eclipse, ang 
the continued buzz of wings produced an ineling- 
tion to drowsiness. When he reached Louisville, 
a distance of fifty-five miles, the pigeons were 
still passing in unabated numbers, and continued 
to do so for three days in succession. He caley- 
lated that if two pigeons were allowed for each 
square yard, the number in a single flock—ang 
that not a large one—extending one mile jn 
breadth and a hundred and eighty in length, coulg 
not be less than one billion, one hundred and fif- 
teen millions, one hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand! 

A curious fact respecting them is that they have 
fixed roosting-places, from which no disturbance 
appears able to drive them, and to these they re- 
sort night by night, however far they may haveto 
fly to obtain food on the returning day. One of 
them, in Kentucky, was repeatedly visited by 
Audubon, who found that it was about forty miles 
in length by three in breadth. 

A fortnight after the pigeons had chosen it for 
the season, he found that a great number of per- 
sons, withshorses and wagons, guns and ammuni- 
tion, had already established themselves on its 
borders. 

Herds of hogs had been driven up to fatten on 
a portion of those which might be killed. Some 
of the visitors were busy plucking and salting 
what had been already procured, huge piles of 
them lying on each side of their seats. Many 
trees two feet in diameter were broken off at no 
great distance from the ground by the weight of 
the multitudes that had lighted on them; and 
huge branches had given way, as if the forest had 
been swept by a tornado. As the hour of their 
arrival approached, every preparation was made 
to receive them; iron pots, containing sulphur, 
torches of pine knots, poles and guns, being got 
ready for use the moment they came. Shortly 
after sunset the cry arose that they were come at 
last. The noise they made, though yet distant, 
was like that of a hard gale at sea, when it passes 
through the rigging of a closely-reefed vessel, 
Thousands were soon knocked down by the pole 
men; the birds continued to pour in; the fires 
were lighted; and a magnificent as well as won- 
derful and almost terrifying sight presented itself. 
The pigeons, arriving by thousands, alighted 
everywhere, one above another, until solid masses 
as large as hogsheads were formed on the branches 
all around. 

Here and there the perches gave way, and fall- 
ing on the ground with a crash, destroyed hun- 
dreds of the birds beneath, forcing down the 
dense groups with which every spot was loaded. 
The pigeons were constantly coming, and it was 
past midnight before he perceived a decrease ip 
their number. Before daylight they had begua 
again to move off, and by sunrise all were gone. 


HOW TO APPEAR IN SOCIETY. 


Many a one knows the trepidation of heart the 
inexperienced feel at their first. entrance into soci- 
ety. Often one is kept back through fear, who 
might become a bright ornament to the social 
circle. We find in an exchange some good ideas 
upon this point: , 

The best way to learn how to appear in society, 
perhaps, is to go into society to ion. Go there 
without trepidation. Go determined to act nat 
urally, no matter if the sky falls—act independ- 
ently, too—that is, do what your good sense and 
heart tell you it is right todo. You need not 
necessarily act singularly, nor make yourself con- 
spicuous, Those unaccustomed to society are 


. 
? 








sad truth. How many daughters might be of use| apt to assume over-much—to make pretensions 
to their fathers in this and many other ways, who | which they cannot sustain. 


asked to perform some li 
best with a reluctant step 


never think of yn a care or labor! If 
ttle se 


My friend is an accomplished man. His ap- 


rvice, it is done at pearance in society is. unexceptionable—he is re 
and an unwilling air| garded as a model. He once told me his expert 


which rob it of all sunshine or claim to gratitude. | ence, and this may furnish my young friend ® 


Girls, help your father; give him a cheerful hint or two which will help him: 
home to rest in when evening comes, and do not! bashful and green as anybody. 


«s7 was once a3 
But I had a sen- 


worry his life away by fretting because he cannot sible sister. She knew just what society was 





The f 
child, b 
D.D., ¢ 
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and what a perverse old coward Mrs. 
ole when she finds she cannot rule. So my 
sister said to me—she was older than I—‘James, 
remember that you ; 
ur opinion in society as any one you can find 
there is to his or hers; that your ideas of good 
manners are as likely to be correct as another’s. 
§o do not sneak, or cringe, or be timid. Act as 
and as naturally as you do at home, and you 
act well enough. Do not be bold, but be 
. If you want to speak to a young lady, do 
Do not stop to prepare a pretty speech, but 
say what you have got to say to her just as you 
would say the same i to your sister. Be 
trank, considerate, kind. Seek to do favors, but 
do not be officious. If you are required to do 
any thing which you do not know how to do, seek 
the most accomplished lady in the room, tell ber 
frankly you are ignorant and ask her to teach 
ou. She will do it if she is a true lady; and if 
she does not, seek some one else who will. Do 
not shrink from any thing that society requires 
ou to do—that is honorable, of course—and if 
you do not know how to attempt it, confess it, 
and ask to be taught. You will soon learn all 
that needs to be learned, and the restraint of in- 
action and embarrassment will quickly be re- 
moved. Try, try, try,’ said she, ‘and if you 
make mistakes, laugh at them with those who 
laugh, and try again. Cultivate kind feelings 
towards all. Do not look for other people's 
faults, Search for, and emulate, and commend, 
what you see that is good in them. Always try 
to relieve others of embarrassment when you see 
they are embarrassed. Doit considerately, kind- 
ly. Keep your heart green, and your mind pure 
and clear, and act yourself, James.’ ” 


will 


$0. 
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THE LITTLE ORATOR, 


The following lines were written for Edward Everett when a 
child, by his friend and pastor, Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
D.D., of Dorchester : 


Pray how should I, a little lad, 
In speaking make a figure? 
You're only joking, I'm afraid! 

Do wait until 1’'m bigger. 


But since you wish to hear 
And urge me to begin it, my part, 
I'll strive for praise with all my heart, 
Though small the hope to win it. 


I'll tell a tale how farmer John 
A little roan colt* bred, sir! 

And every night and every morn 
He watered and he fed, sir. 


Said neighbor Joe to farmer John, 
“Aren't you a silly dolt, sir, 

To spend such time and care upon 
A little useless colt, sir?” 


Said farmer John to neighbor Joe, 
“I bring my little roan up, 

Not for the good he now can do, 
But will do when he’s grown up!” 


The moral you can well espy, 
To keep the tale from spoiling; 
The tittle colt you think is I, 
I know it by your smiling. 


And now, kind friends, please to excuse 
My lisping and my stammers; 

I for this once have done my best, 
And so—I'll make my manners. 


* The expression, “little roan,” applies to the color of little Ed- 
ward Everett's hair. 


GRANDFATHER’S ARM-CHAIR. 


I remember how the dear old grandfather slept 
init, one sunny summer’s day, with a red bandan- 
nathrown over his face, and [, full of sly girl-mis- 
chief, tied a rope from one corner of the handker- 
chief to the door-handle. Then I sat down with 
the kitten in my arms—my invariable accompani- 
ment—to wait till his nap was over. Of course I 
kept shaking my little sides with ill-concealed and 
foolish mirth, and putting my hands over my 
nouth, to prevent undue explosion, and of course, 
in time, grandfather waked up. Now came m 
fua. Grandfather found something kept the ban- 
danna stationary; he pulled, and pulled, and 

ulled, but the door-handle wouidn’t come out. 

hen he lifted his handkerchief, hearing a great 
burst of laughter, and grandfather looked at me— 
then at the door. 

But he didn’t laugh. He gazed at me quite se- 
riously. I think he was hurt that the darling of 
bis household should make sport of him. His 
fine old face grew more reproachful—a touch of 
regret made his voice a double rebuke, as he sim- 
ply said, ; 

_ “My little Mary forgets that grandfather's hair 
1s white,” 

Inever was so shamed in my life. His mild- 
hess did me more good than the deepest frown. 
I threw down my kitten and ran away to my room, 
full of sorrow, weeping tears of mortification. 
That gentle rebuke did much toward breaking me 
of a tendency to practical joking, and I am very 
careful always to remember that the hoary head 


of age should never be approached save with rev- 
erence, 





A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


A car full of passengers passed over the West- 
ern Railroad, in which a simple but touching scene 
occurred, worthy of record. One of the passen- 
gets was a woman, carrying in her arms a child, 
Wo annoyed every one by his petulance and cry- 
‘ng. Mile after mile the passengers bore the in- 
fiction of its noise, which rather increased than 
diminisbed, until at last it became furious, and 
the passengers nearly so. There were open com- 

ts, and one man shouted, 

“Take the child out !” 
€ train stopped at a station, and an old gen- 
man arose and made the simple statement that 
the father of the child had died recently, away 
from home; that the mother had been on a visit 
to her friends, and had died while on the Visit ; 
that her dead body was on board the train, and 
that the child was in the hands of a stranger. It 
was enough. There'was a tear in nearly every 
€e, and all were melted into pity and patience. 
All selfishness was lost in thinking of the desola- 
a of the poor little wanderer, who would have 
ound @ warm welcome in hands that, a moment 

» Would almost bave visited it. with a blow. 





you are just as much entitled to | 





NEXT TO HEAD. 
“O, pa!” said a little chap, the other day, as he 
came home from school, ‘‘1 am next to head !” 


‘Ah! and how many are in the class, Freddy ?” 
‘Two 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE TORN CAP. 


A very happy little boy was Hans Muller, when, 
one bright Monday morning, he started for the 
village school for the first time. As he went out 
of the little garden gate his mother called out to 
him a loving good-by, in words which probabl 

none of my readers could understand, souk 
Hans did, and replied in the same language, as 
he stopped to be sure that the fastening was se- 
cure, so that no cattle could get in to destroy the 
neat garden. Then he went on his way, wonder- 
ing how long it would be before he would be able 
to talk as he heard the boys around him talk, and 
to ask for what he wanted at the store without 
causing the clerk to smile at his attempts to pro- 
nounce words which seemed so hard for him to 


say. 

Only a few months had passed since Hans had 
left his home in Germany with his father and 
mother to come to America. His father had died 
on the voyage, but God provided them with a 
friend, who was a passenger on the same vessel. 
He had found for them the pleasant little house in 
the country where they now lived, and where his 
mother could get work enough from the people in 
the village to support them both. 

Poor little Hans, he did not know of the treat- 
ment which he was to receive from the rude boys 
who were already assembled in the school-house 
when he entered it. He only thought how nice it 
would be to be able to read from the books which 
he saw there, and to learn from his companions to 
speak their language as they did, so that after a 
while he could help his mother. The teacher, 
who had spoken to him several times before, wel- 
comed him kindly, and gave him a seat next to a 
boy much larger than himself. Hans was too 
busy trying to understand the strange looking 
letters and words in the book which his teacher 
had given him, to heed the smiles which his efforts 
at pronunciation called forth from the boys; and 
though once in a while a well-aimed paper ball, 
thrown when the teacher’s back was turned, did 
hit him, he thought it was only fun, and laughed 
with the rest. So when he hurried home at the 
noon recess to bring water from the spring for his 
mother, he had only pleasant accounts of the 
school to give her. In the afternoon, however, 
when school was dismissed, and the teacher had 
locked up the school-house and gone home, the 
long pent-up merriment of the boys burst forth. 
‘Here, little Dutchman,” called one of the boys, 
as Hans started for home, ‘‘wait for us.” ‘*Myn- 
heer Hans,” called out another. At the sound of 
his own name the boy turned to see what was 
wanting, and in a moment he was surrounded by 
about a dozen boys all ready to laugh at the 
stranger. One told him to make them a speech 
in German, another mimicked his broken English, 
while a third called out, ‘‘Say, where did you get 
so much cap?” and rudely snatched it from his 
head. Until this was done, Hans did not seem to 
understand that they meant any unkindness. 
But as he saw his cap tossed up in the air, first by 
one and then another, he cried out: 

‘<Q, mine hat! mine hat! you will tear it!” 

His distress seemed to add to the boys’ amuse- 
ment, and they continued their rude sport until 
the cap fell into a pool of water, then leaving 
Hans to get it out as he could, they ran off to 
join their companions at a game of ball. Poor 
Hans! when by the aid of a stick he succeeded 
in getting his cap, he found it so badly torn that 
it would be impossible to wear it any more. It 
was a glazed cap, which had been given him just 
after he left the ship, and was nearly worn out 
then. However, by using it carefully, he had 
made it last until now. 

Hans sat down on a rock by the side of the 
road, and covering his face with his hands, tried 
in vain to keep back the tears. This, then, was 
the end of the day at school, where he had hoped 
to be so happy. How could the boys treat him 
so? and would he have to give up going to school 
now that he had no cap? These thoughts were 
passing through his mind as he sat there, crying 
silently, when a hand was laid gently on his 
shoulder, and a kind voice said, 

**What is the matter, Hans ?” 

He looked up and saw one of the boys whom 
he remembered to have seen in the school-room 
standing by him. At first. Hans was inclined to 
shrink from him, fearing that he wanted to tease 
him as the others had done, so he made no an- 
swer. But Arthur—for that was the boy’s name— 
would not leave him; he seated himself on the 
rock by Hans, and taking up the unfortunate cap 
shook the water from it, saying, as he did so, 
‘Did the boys throw your cap in the water? It’s 
too bad! I was afraid they intended some mis- 
chief. How I wish I had followed them, as I 
thought of doing, but I had to stop at my grand- 
mother’s.” 

Although Hans could not understand all that 
Arthur said, he had discovered by this time that 
he felt kindly toward him, so he told. him as well 
as he could all that had occurred, and that he was 
afraid that now he could not go to. school any 
more. ‘No more! no.more!” - my repeating, 
in a mournful voice, as he looked at his cap. 

Arther felt very sorry for him. ‘Come home 
with me,” said he, ‘‘perhaps: my mother will do 
something for you.” 

But Hans shook his head; he evidently felt 
afraid to meet any more strangers. 

‘Well, then, I will walk with, you as far as your 
gate,” said Arthur. 

At this Hans rose, and, cap in hand, went with 








bim, evidently much comforted ‘by his sympathy ; 
so that when Arthur’ left ‘him: at’ the gate) he 


looked much less forlorn than when he had found 
him on the rock. 

‘‘Mother,” said Arthur, as he rushed almost 
breathless into the room where she was sitting, 
for he had run every step of the way after he had 
left Hans; ‘‘mother, can I have the cap which 
you said was too small for me, to give away ?” 

‘To whom do you wish to give it, my son?” 
said his mother. 

“O, to that little German boy whose mother 
works for you sometimes. The boys have spoiled 
his cap entirely.” And then he told her the whole 


a 
“Poor child,” said his mother, “it was proba- 
bly a great grief to him, and all caused by some 
boys who wished to gratify their love of fun and 
teasing.” 

‘“‘Well, mother,” said Arthur, “they didn’t 
think he would feel so badly.” 

“Very likely,” she replied, ‘“‘but that ‘didn’t 
think,’ which the boys so often give as an excuse 
for doing wrong, is mere selfishness, after all. 
Besides, you know the Bible says, ‘Blessed is 
the man that considereth the poor,’ and that word 
‘consider’ is just the opposite of ‘didn’t think.’ ” 

All the while Arthur's mother had been talking 
she had been getting the cap which he had asked 
for from a shelf in the closet. He received it, 
and kissed her at the same time, and hurried off 
with it to Hans. He found the poor boy and his 
mother still lamenting over the torn cap. Their 
delight was very great when Arthur put the nice 
cloth one on Hans’ head, and told him that it was 
for him; but hardly waiting for their thanks, he 
ran home again to tell his mother of their pleasure. 

The next morning he started early for school, 
and called for Hans on his way. He easily gained 
permission from the teacher to change seats with 
the boy who occupied the desk with Hans, and 
the boys soon saw that Arthur meant to be kind 
to the poor German boy. They all liked Arthur, 
he was always so pleasant and good-tempered ; 
so they soon all followed his example, and Hans 
found going to school quite as pleasant as he had 
hoped, and after a while was able to speak and 
read English as well as any of them. 

Remember, boys, that it is more manly and 
brave, as well as Christian, to protect the weak 
and ignorant, than to ridicule and distress them. 











MERRY CHIMES. 


By the author of “Golden Wreath,” and “Harp of Judah;" 
containing instructions, Exercises and Several Hundred Popular 
Songs, new and sparkling, adapted to all occasions, and alive 
with the spirit of the times, including many compositions never 
before published. Specimen pages sent free. Price of ‘‘Merry 

himes,” 50 cts., on receipt of which it will be sent, postpaid. 
oe een by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington 

reet. 
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A FAVORITE MEDICINE 
WITH ALL CLASSES, 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
16—2w 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 

Gents,—The confidence I have in Perry Davis’ Pain Killer as 
a remedy for Coughs, Colds, Burns, Sprains and Rheumatism, 
for the cure of which I have successfully used it, induces me 
cheerfully to recommend its virtues to others. A few months 
ago I had recourse to it to destroy a felon; although I had never 
heard of its being used for that purpose, but having suffered in- 
tensely from a former one, and having no other remedy at hand, 
I applied the Pain Killer freely for about fifteen minutes at,eve 
ning, and repeated the application very briefly the next morn- 
ing, which entirely destroyed the felon, and increased my confi- 
dence in the utility of the remedy. 

Yours truly, A. W. CURTIS, Romeo, Mich., 
Minister of the Wesleyan Methodist church. 
Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 16—2w (36) 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
IS FOR INTERNAL USES. 
16—2w TRY IT. 





THE GREAT GERMAN HEILMITTEL 
Will positivey cure 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
And the first stages of 
CONSUMPTION. 
It is a sure preventive for 
\ DIPTHERIA. é 
For sale by all Druggists........ +++--Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
Druggists, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
16—7w General Agents. 





TO SPRAINS AND BRUISES 
APPLY THE VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 





DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


It has been said by more than one eminent physician, that 
more sickness among children is occasioned by the existence of 
Pin Worms than all other causes. 


Dr. E. G. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup 


will, in the worst cases, relieve from all annoyance in twenty- 
four hours, and in a few days ot these troublesome worms en~ 
tirely from the human system. It acts as a cathartic, and can be 
given to the youngest child with perfect safety. At retail by 
Druggists througt New England 15—8wp 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Couess, CoLps, INvLUENzA, HOARSENESS, CroUP, BRONCHITIS, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AND FOR THE RELIEF 
OF CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS IN ADVANCED 
STAGES OF THE DISEASE. 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds 
in persons publiely known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ing and.even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, its superiority over every other expectorant is too ap- 
parent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 
the public ne longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the dis- 
tressing and dang ffecti of the pul 'y organs that 
are incident to our climate. While many inferior remedies thrust 
upon the community have failed and been discarded, this has 
gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted 
they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too 
remarkable to f 











ten. 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done, 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen and em- 
inent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 

ness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents furnish gratis‘our AMERICAN ALMA- 
Nac, in which they are given, with also full descriptions of the 


‘they eure. i 
_ Those. who fequire alterative medicine to purify the blood 
will find Aver's Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. 
Try it once, and will know tts value) - 


COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cyre to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA In 
existence, and will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. Cc. G@. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 

Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 

Cor’s Dysprersta CuRE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 

DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s DysrEers1a CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS, 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


MEssRS. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Havin 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my grateful acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. ’ 
For the last ten years, I have been aftiicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE'’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that 1 wert 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eaten in 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat avy- 
thing I please without pain. It is something I cannot explain, 
but I am confident that I am cured, as was he who said, “One 
thing 1 know, that whereas I was biind, now I see.” 

intialioe WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Conn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE’'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that 1] never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 
try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 

Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE...... sees. $l PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere, 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COEB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native téwn, and not a 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not ‘back up’ the above statement, the 
money will be refunded, We say this knowing its merits, and 
teel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist in 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates 
of cures it has made. 

Suld by Druggists everywhere. 

C, G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 


7—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. TACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading sty les. 


» The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions, 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 


lb 101 COURT anp 59 TREMONT STREET. 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
ali Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

KHEUMATISM is caused by a pogeeien of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy's Kheumatic Liniment. 

NEUKALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Kheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action’ of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the linings of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment, 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
free flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 
Liniment. 

SOKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
by pressure from insensible perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of comeer Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK;; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle, 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. This 
one teaspoonful will be worth a dollur to you, 

FOR BRONCHITIS and all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and te, with a dry, hacking re ‘ou will dilute the 
Liniment with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THI NEVER FAILS. It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass,— 

ice 60 cents. For sale by all Druggists. l7—lyis 





HENBIE’S EKAKALINE, 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLant 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical aration used by all the Eastern nation® 


for the GRowTH and ERVATION Of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its yout lucurtance and color throug: we. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a Tew crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 

lly permanent dar! earance, 

It will Remove Sort , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 

Sweet, shane loft. 
a oes no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 


and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DREBSING in the World! 
IT 18 A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Boston — WEEK 





you 
by.J..C. AYER & CO,, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all |. 
proghite s nel Goklers ta medicines 1a ineow 








cuss New York § & POTTER, 
GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—Iyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, APRIL 20, 1865. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








" For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 

“Now, ladies,” Edward began at their next 
meeting, ‘‘please hear the great unabridged upon 
jests and jokes. ‘One jests to make others laugh, 
one jokes to please himself, (like President Lin- 
coln, for example.) A jest is at the expense of 
another, and is often ill-natured. A joke is a 
sportive sally designed to promote good humor 
without wounding. Jests are seldom harmless, 
while jokes are allowable.’ Jest is of Northern 
origin, Susie, while jocus is Latin, and words de- 
rived from it are found in the four daughter 
tongues. What are they?” - 

“The Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French, 
sir.” 

“Very well done, my child. I now resign in 
favor of Miss Ray,(having told all I know).” 

“You will notice,” remarked Miss Ray, ‘“‘how 
many shades of meaning, nice distinctions, we 
are able to make in English by the use of these 
two classes of words, the Saxon and Latin deriv- 
atives. Many think that this power of incorpo- 
rating and absorbing foreign words is a proof that 
English is destined to become a still more won- 
derful language than itis now. I have a few more 
facts to give you about jesters. Like the king, 
the lord mayor, too, kept his fool, and you may 
infer what kind of wit was then in vogue by this 
fact: It was a standing joke for the fool, on lord 
mayor’s day, to leap, clothes and all, into an enor- 
mous dish of custard, which was placed upon the 
centre of the table. Whereupon, 


“My lady mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all their hods over their shoulders.” 


“That custom,” said Edward, gravely, ‘‘must 
have been commemorated in the name of a dish 
that grandma used to make for us. It was a cus- 
tard with bread crumbed in it, and she called it a 
fool. The more bread the bigger the fool, I used 
to think; for I loved the custard best.” 

‘Is it right, auntie, to say you are in jest, when 
you are truly saying hard things in earnest ?” 

‘By no means. 


* ‘Those who aim at ridicule, 
Should fix upon some certain rule, 
Which fairly hints they are in jest.’ ” 


‘‘Why, Susie,” exclaimed Edward, “you ought 
to like a joke, for Pope says that ‘gentle dulness 
ever loves a joke.’ ” 

‘There seems,” continued Miss Ray, ‘‘to re- 
main a little of the old meaning about the word. 





ber smiled, sadly. ‘I shall not be the worst off in 
the end.’ And events proved that she was right. 
That dishonest deed was a pecuniary loss to the 
doer, to say nothing of his reputation. Notice | 
now the word diversion, Edward.” 

*‘Itcomes trom the Latin, through the French, 
divertere, to divert, turn aside, as the mind from 
business.” 

“Susie, try amusement.” 

“It comes from a French word, amuser, to 
make stay. Why, amusement formerly meant 
deep thought, auntie, as, he stood in deep amuse- 
ment.” ; 

‘Yes, dear, another illustration of that gradual 
debasement which words are undergoing.” Then 
Edward read: ‘‘Whatever amuses serves to kill 
time, lull the faculties and banish reflection. 
That which entertains, awakens the understand- 
ing, or gratifies the fancy.” 

‘To-morrow evening, Edward,” exclaimed Miss 
Ray, looking at her watch, ‘‘we will resume our 
conversation. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 








VARIETY. 





THE SONG OF THE BUGLE. 


Out of my brazen throat each morn 
I sound the call at the break of day, 
And my hollow notes on the wind are borne, 
High over the hills and far away; 
But first they wind through the drowsy camp; 
Then on through the valley and over the hills, 
By field, and river, and wood they go, 
Till the mellow music the wide air fills. 


The trooper starts from his bed on the ground, 
Where all night long in sleep he lay; 
The war-horse neighs when he hears the sound 
Float on through the pe at the dawn of day; 
And the trooper -buckle8 against his side 
The trusty blade he has worn so long; 
And away over river, and field, and wood 
Wind the mellow notes of my morning song. 


The wild bird hears it within his nest, 
High up in the tops of the tall pine-trees, 
As he pours from out of his swelling breast 
His own sweet song on the wandering breeze— 
Then I call aloud from my hollow lungs, 
“To horse! to horse!” and the sabres clang, 
And the wide woods echo as if through their breadth 
A thousand clattering anvils rang. 


Then forward, and over the rugged way 
Sound the clang of the sabres, tne horses’ loud tramp; 
The sun looks out from the halis of day, 
But views no longer a waking camp; 
And out of my brazen throat I fling 
A mellow greeting, so loud and clear 
That it rings through the misty vales and wakes 
‘The slumbering echoes afar and near. 


But louder than all are the notes I sound 
When the order is given to charge the foe; 
Then the war-horse spurns with his hoof the ground, 
And many a gallant trooper lies low 
In the flery onset's terrible shock, 
When the dumb earth seems to hold its breath, 
And eyes that kindledewith sudden fire 
Are fixed in the glassy stare of death, 


But a louder blast shall be heard one day 
Than any which sounds from my hollow throat, 
High over the hills and far away 
Through the realms of space the song shall float; 
But betore the angel shall sound that call 
War, and famine, and hate shall cease, 
And the earch, with her fruits and smiling flowers, 
Shall bloom through a thousand years of peace, 
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A BEAR STORY. 

Many years ago, when large portions of the 
now settled part of Maine were a wilderness, sev- 
eral men who had been away to a “‘raising,” and 
were returning home ‘‘across lots,” were surprised 








A jest is a story, either real or fabulous, fabu- 
lous usually; for when a jester wishes to make 
sport of another he seldom keeps to the truth. 
He cannot; for the point lies in exaggerating the 
foibles of another; too often his shafts are aimed 
at serious truths. His object then is to degrade 
them, to lessen their influence over others, as he 
could not possibly do it by argument. We ought 
never to jest at sacred things, nor have we any 
right to jest at those which seem sacred to others, 
though not to ourselves. Now, let us carry jok- 
ing into action, and look at some related words.’ 

“I have found fun; it comes from an Anglo- 
Saxon word, fean, meaning joys, sports, merri- 
ment,” said Edward. 

**You may look at sport now.” 

‘It is derived from disport—that which diverts, 
makes game, mirth. ‘Her sports were such as 
carried riches of knowledge upon the stream of 
delight.’ Disport comes from the old French 
word desport. The Latin was disportus. Des- 
porter is a verb meaning to carry away, as with 
joyful emotion.” 

“People often do things in sport which they 
would not dare do in earnest—a mean and cow- 
ardly way of throwing off responsibility,” re- 
marked Miss Ray. 

***Asa madman, who casteth fire brands, arrows 
and death, so is he that deceiveth his neighbor, 
and saith, Am not I in sport ?’” quoted Susie, who 
had a good memory, and often exercised it in 
learning scripture texts, 

‘‘Remember that if you injure another, so you 
will soon hate him, Tacitus said, truly, ‘He that 
injures another hates him in proportion to the in- 
jury.’ Unkind and malicious things come back 
upon the doer; for the reflex power of an evil 
deed is terrible. I knew an excellent woman, 
who, when she had been wronged, remained per- 
fectly calm. ‘I wouldn't bear that,’ exclaimed an 
indignant friend, ‘I would pay him.’ 

** ‘Why? Surely he has hurt himself much worse 


than I could, if I wished to. I shall not lose any | 


thing in the end.’ ‘You have lost something al- 
ready. I call fifty dollars something.’ Mrs. Wil- 


|tell me that dogs is useful, still, I 


at hearing the vigorous squealing of a pig in the 
| woods, and at some distance from any habitation. 
| Coming nearer the sound, they soon saw the 
|cause of the music. A large bear had stolen a 
ig and before making a meal of him, was ex- 
| trftting something to gratify hisear. He had the 
pig ‘‘hugged up” with one fore paw, and with the 
| other he would occasionally rap him, to make him 
|squeal. This seemeg@ exceedingly gratifying to 
|his bearship, for he put his ear down to listen, 
|and when piggy ceased, would give him another 
| hint to continue his musical performance. The 
men were in a position to see without being seen 
by the bear, and were much amused. When they 
had indulged their curiosity sufficiently, they gave 
one shout, which so surprised and disconcerted 
the bear that he released the pig. Poor piggy 
was glad enough to make the best of his way 
home, and we presume never forgot the ‘‘concert” 
he gave for the gratification of the bear. The 
next time the bear caught a pig, we imagine he 
— the useful before the ornamental.—Salem 
azette. 


“OGH CLO.” 


I have had a good deal to do with Jews in the 
course of my life, although I never borrowed any 
money of them. The other day I was what you 
may call floored by a Jew. He me several 
times crying for old clothes in the most nasal 
and extraordinary tone I ever heard, At last I 
was so provoked that I said to him: 

‘Pray, why can’t you say ‘old clothes’ in a 
plain way, as I do now?” 

The Jew stopped, and looking very gravely at 
me, said, in a clear, and even fine accent, 

‘Sir, I can say ‘old clothes’ as well as you can; 
but if you had to say so ten times a minute, for 
an hour together, you would say ogh clo as I do 
now ;” and so he marched off. I was so con- 
founded with the justice of his retort that I fol- 
lowed and gave him a shilling.— ‘ 








ELOQUENCE. 


The following is given as a verbatim report in 
the Illinois House : 


“Mr. Speaker—I think sheep is paramount to 








dogs can commit ravages on sheep. Mr. Speak- 
er, I represent sheep on this floor. (Laughter, 
and cries of ‘that's so.’) Up where I live sheep 
_is more account than dogs, and although you may 

i say, on the 


s 


dogs, and our laws hadn't orter be so framed that |: 








other hand, that sheep is usefuller; and show me 
a man that represents dogs on this floor, and that 
thinks dogs is more important than sheep, and I 
will show you a man that is tantamount to a know- 
nothing. Mr. Speaker, I’m through.” 





A YANKEE AT A RESTAURANT. 


An American in Paris went to a restaurant to 
get his dinner. Unacquainted with the French 
language, yet unwilling to show his ignorance, he 
pointed to the first. line on the bill of fare, and 
the polite waiter brought him a fragrant plate of 
beef soup. This was very well, and when it was 
dispatched he pointed to the second line. The 
waiter understood him perfectly, and he brought 
him a vegetable soup. ‘‘Rather more soup than 
I want,” thought he, “but it is a, Paris fashion.” 
He duly pointed to the third line, and a plate of 
tapioca was brought him. Again to the fourth, 
and was furnished witk a bowl of preparation of 
arrow-root: He tried the fifth line, and was sup- 
plied with some gruel, kept for invalids. The by- 
standers now supposed that they saw an unfortu- 
nate individual that had lost his teeth, and our 
friend, determined to get as far from the soup as 

ossible, pointed in despair to the last line on the | 
Bill of fare. The intelligent waiter, who saw at 
once what he wanted, politely handed him a bunch 
of tooth-picks. This was too much; the Ameri- 
can paid his bill and left. 

HOW TO MAKE A FLAG. 

Rev. Dr. Tyng, in a recent address, gave the 

following incident : 


Last July, amid all the horrors of the Libby 
Prison, our soldiers there confined in filth, negli- 
gence and beggary, wretched, poor and almost 
forgotten, determined to have a celebration of 
their country’s independence among themselves. 
(Applause.) But as they looked around upon 





‘the necessities of their condition, they found 


themselves without a flag; and a celebration of 
their country’s independence without a flag seemed 
impossible. After a while one man looked upon 
himself, and said, 

“‘T have a red shirt ;” and another man, 

**‘Why, I have a blue blouse ;” another man, 

**T have a white muslin shirt ;” and no sooner 
was it said than they stripped themselves, and 
gave their red, white and blue shirts to be torn 
up into strips and pinned together to extemporize 
their country’s flag. 


STRETCH IT A LITTLE. 


A little girl and her brother were on their way 
to the grocer’s, the other morning. The roofs of 
the houses and the grass on the common were 
white with frost, and the wind was sharp. They 
were both poorly clad, but the little girl had a 
caat over her, which she seemed to have out- 

wn. 

As they were — along, she drew her little 
companion close up to her,saying, 

‘Come under my coat, Johnny.” 

“It isn’t big enough for both,” was his reply. 

**T guess I can stretch it a little,” she said. 

And they got as close together and as warm as 
two birds in the nest. 

How many shivering bodies, heavy hearts and 
weeping eyes there are in this world; just be- 
cause people do not stretch their comforts a little 
beyond themselves ! 





WAKING GRANDMA WITH A KISS. 


A sweet incident is related by a writer. She 
says: 


I asked a little boy, last evening, 

‘*Have you called your grandma to tea?” 

**Yes. When I went in to call her she was 
asleep, and I didn’t know how to waken her. I 
didn’t wish to holler at grandma, nor to shake her; 
so I kissed her cheek, and that woke her very 
softly. Then I ran into the hall and said, pretty 
loud, 

** ‘Grandma, tea is ready.’ And she never knew 
what woke her.” 

Do we find any thing more sweet and delicate 
than this? Can conventionality improve upon 
such politetiess, spontaneous in the heart of a six 
years’ boy ? 








A DUTCHMAN’S THREAT. 
An old soldier writes : 


In the spring of 1862 the —th New York Reg- 
iment were encamped at Warrenton Junction, Va., 
and stringent orders were issued against allowing 
any one to leave camp. Private Schneider a 
plied to his captain fora pass to go outside the 
lines, to wash his clothes; but, of course, was re- 
fused. Then private S., looking at the captain 
with the air of a man who is master of the situa- 
tion, - , . i 

“All right, cap’n. You no give me “Ned 
make bugs for de whole companies.” ” 
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INSIDE AND OUT. 

In Edinburgh resided a gentleman, huge in 
bulk, whose custom it was, when he travelled, to 
book two places, and thus secure half the inside 
of the carriage to himself. He once sent his ser- 
vant to buok him for Glasgow. The man re- 
turned with the pleasing intelligence, 

“ve booked you, sir; there weren't two in- 
side places left, so I booked you one in and one 
out ! 


~4>> 





At the battle before Kinston, N. C., the 27th 
Massachusetts, in command of Col. Bartholomew, 
received from him this order: 

‘Don’t let me see a man of you run till you see 
me run; and be careful you don’t take any other 
man for me.” 


Try to let every body's faults be forgotten, as | ufactured by 


you would wish yours to be. 





Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS ap 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores, 





APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTIOND 


THE C-O-D Man 


d SHOR: 


truly and faithfally supply you with ihe wil 









x 
WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES = 
? 
and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, will yo saa 
not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant 
Trade Mark, - oLM 
— 
PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D oe, 
PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS It i 
BOOTS AND SHOEs, so mi 
of am 
And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every iy. the be 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or Work, if * 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT Extey fm 8 ‘ 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT 4 NEW them, 
PAIR. Iv BuT LittLe Worx, New Pares wit pe giygy 
WITH PLEASURE. 

Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those His 
with the C—O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and STARVE | 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first ip, certa 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, ox the ¢ 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are , 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS Goons fm Of Bt 





and LIVE UP TO IT. 






Wut rou Stranp By AND SUSTAIN THE 







c—O—D MAN? 






THAT IS THE QUESTION. 







WHOLESALE STORE, 





Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 






HENRY DAMON. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTIOy, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. 1t has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who knowit 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, se 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satistactory. Price 50 cents and $); 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genv- 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. sn 































. KENNEDY’S 
SA LT-RAEUVUM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADB. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 











PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
































Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75pt 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides Rey | school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

18—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 
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THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 
Orricz 228 WasHINGTON Sr., Boston. 
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FAMILY DYE COLOBS. 
(PaTENTED Oct. 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 
BLACK, 
BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BL 
ARK B. 


UE, 
Bake ae Ee aa, Bae 
* SNUFF BROWS, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, 
Dresses, Ri! i 


bbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children's Cloth “and all kinds 
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LIG RAB 

FAWN DRAB, DARK GREE 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT \ 
MAGENTA. 
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For 25 cents 


can color as many is as would ¢ 
cost five times ced 


pieces ee were nserenera 
ame dye. , and an: 

Gyo with perfect sucpess. Directions in. French sof 
German, inside of each package. 






























MAIZE, 
MAROON, 
ORANGE, 
PINE, 





PURP 
ROTAL PURPLE,  SLA\ 
SALMON. SOLFES 
“«° LEATHER. 
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a perfect 
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For sale by druggists and dealers generally 








